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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



ARCTXJRUS, A STAR-GOD, WHO SPEAKS THE PROLOGUE. 

DAEMOKES, an Athenian, living at Cyrene. 

SCEPARNIO, ) 

V Slaves of Daemones. 
GRIPUS, J 

LORAKII, TURBALIO and SPARAX, also slaves op Daemones. 

LABRAX, A Slavbdealer. 

CHARMIDES, his guest, a Sicilian. 

PALAESTRA, ^ Slaves op Labrax, the former the long-lost 

AMPELISCA J DAUGHTER OF Daemones. 

PLESIDIPPUS, A YOUNG Athenian, in love with Palaestra. 

TRACHALIO, his slave. 

PTOLEMOCRATIA, Priestess of Venus. 

FISHERMEN. 

PRIENDS OP PLESIDIPPUS. 



J 



ARGUMENT. 

A fishennan drew up from the sea with his net a wallet, which 
contained the trinkets of his master's daughter, who, having been 
stolen in her youth, was now owned by a slave-dealer. Thrown 
ashore in a ship-wreck, she came without her knowledge under 
the protection of her own father. She was recognized and mar- 
ried to her lover, Plesidippus. 



PROLOGUE. 



Splendid and glowing, a subject am I 

Of the king of the bright constellations. 

Rising as pleases my own sovereign will, 

Both on earth and above in the heavens. 

Nightly I shine in the clear azure sky. 

And there with celestials hold converse ; 

Daily I walk midst the dwellings of men, 

And am worshiped on Earth as Arcturus. 

Now I will show you the reason I came, 

And will tell you the plot of this story. 

Diphilus wished that the name of this town 

(To the right of you here) be Cyrene. 

Here in this villa o'erlooking the sea 

Dwells one, Daemones, exiled from Athens. 

Not on account of his own wicked deeds, 

But thro' services rendered to others. 

Lost he his fortune and lost he his home. 

And grows gray here in want and in sorrow. 

Once a young daughter had smoothed from his brow 

Ev'ry wrinkle that care might have wrought there ; 

She in her youth had been stolen away, 

And been sold to a wicked slave-dealer. 

Fate had ordained that the girl should be brought 

To this town near the home of her father. 

Here, while returning one day from her school. 

She was seen by the youth Plesidippus ; 

Beauty and grace gave her wonderful charms. 

And in haste to her master he hurried, 

Purchased the girl for himself with bright gold, 

And bound with an bath the slave-dealer. 

This one, however, did shame to his trade. 

If he cared e'en a straw for his pledges. 

He had a guest, a Sicilian old man, 

Who had fled from his home, Agrigentum : 

This one declares that the place in the world. 

Which is best for his host and his business, 
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Sicily, home of his youth and his crime, 

Is the market for slaves, and slave-dealers. 

Soon he obtains the vile master's consent. 

And they hire a ship, but in secret ; 

That which is needed, by night they convey 

To the ship, and make ready for starting. 

Vows to the temple of Venus, he says 

To the youth, are the cause of his going. 

(This is the temple at which he pretends 

He is going to pay his devotions. ) 

Thither he asks that the youth will soon come. 

And invites him to join him at breakfast. 

Others make clear to the youth what this means, 

That the scoundrel has only deceived him. 

He, when he comes to the harbor, perceives 

That the ship is quite lost in the distance. 

I, since I know that the girl has by fraud 

Been taken away from Cyrene, 

Raise a great storm that both brings her swift aid, 

And destruction at once to her master. 

He and his guest are thrown out by the waves. 

And barely escape death by swimming. 

She and a hand-maid leap into a skiff, 

And are driven ashore by the tempest 

Here by the house of her father unknown. 

Whose tiling the storm- wind has injured. 

This is his slave who is just coming out, 

And the youth Plesidippus, the lover, 

Soon will appear. Fare-you-well, and be strong, 

That your enemies all may be vanquished. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

{Enter Sceparnio.) 

Sc. O immoital gods ! What sort of a tempest was that Neptune 
sent us last night! Tempest! What am I talking about? It was 
the Alcumena of Euripides ! It has torn off all our tiles, and made 
our house lighter by putting in more windows. 

[Enter Plesideppus and two friends.'] 

PL I have brought you from your business, and have not suc- 
ceeded in doing that for which I asked your assistance. I could 
not catch the slave-dealer at the harbor, but I am not willing to 
throw up the game, because of my inactivity. Therefore I have 
kept you longer, my friends. Now I am going to visit this tem- 
ple of Venus where he said he was to sacrifice. 

Sc. If I had any gumption, I'd be preparing this clay which is 
waiting for me. 

PL Some one, I don't know who, is talking near me. 

[Enter Daemones.] 

Dae. Holloa! Sceparnio! 

Sc. Who's calling me? 

Dae. He who paid the money for you. 

Sc. As much as to say, I'm your slave, Daemones. 
^ Dae. We'll need lots of clay ; dig up plenty of earth. I see 
f that my whole villa is unroofed. Now it lets in the light more 
* easily than a sieve. •— — ^ 

PL Father, I salute you, and indeed both of you. 

Dae. And I you. 

Sc. Are you man or woman, who call him father? 

PL I'm a man. 

Dae. Look for a father, farther on. I had a little daughter 
once, but I lost her. I never had a son. 

PL But the gods will give — 

Sc. To you, by Hercules, a great mishap, whoever you are who 
come round talking wiien we're busy. 

PL Do you live here? 

Sc. What do you ask that for? Are you looking for a good 
place to steal? 

PL You must have lots of money laid up, if you can talk so 
glibly when your master's around, and feel at liberty to speak 
rudely to a freeman. 

Dae. Silence, Sceparnio! (jTo Plesidippus.) What do you 
want, young man ? 

PL You to give a drubbing to this one, who is in such a hurry 
to talk when his master is present. Unless it's too much trouble, 
I'd like to speak to you a few minutes. 
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DoA, I'll listen, although I'm busy. 

Sc. Why don't you go into the swamp, and cut reeds to cover 
our vUla while it's fair weather. 

DcLB. Be quiet I (jTo Plbsidippus.) Speak, if you want any- 
thing. 

PL Tell me what I ask of you. Have you seen any curly-haired, 
gray-headed old man here, a scoundrel, a perjurer, a flatterer? 

Dae. Lots of them. For on account of men of that stamp I live 
wretched. 

PL Here, I say, here at the temple of Venus, who had two 
women with him, and was preparing to make a sacrifice to-day or 
yesterday? 

Doe. No, by Hercules, young man, not for a great many days 
have I seen any one sacrificing here* Nor could they have done 
so without my knowledge. For they are always wanting water, 
or fire, or vessels, or a spit, or a pan for the entrails, or something. 
What's the need of talking? I got my vessels, and dug my well 
for Venus, not for myself. But there hasn't been any one here for 
many days. 

PL Your words show that I'm ruined. 

Dae. You may be safe for all me. 

Sc. Holloa, you ! if you're hanging round this temple for the 
sake of your stomach, you might just as well get something to eat 
at home. Perhaps somebody asked you here to breakfast, and 
then didn't come? 

PL Just so. 

Sc. Well, it won't hurt you to go home on an empty stomach. 
You'd better cultivate Ceres. She looks after edibles; Venus 
looks out for love. 

PL (jTo Dabmones.) That fellow has mocked me most un- 
worthily. 

Dae. Oh ! immortal gods, what does that group of men on the 
shore mean, Scepamio? 

Sc. I should imagine they were invited to breakfast on account 
of their journey. 

Dae. How so? 

Sc. Because they had a bath after dinner yesterday. Their ship 
was wrecked. 

Dae. That's so. 

Sc. And, by Hercules, so was our villa on land. 

Dae. Alas ! what wretched men they are. Look I how they are 
swimming around. 

PL Hercules, where are these men? 

Dae. Here to the right. Don't you see them along the shore? 

PL Yes, I see them now. Follow me. Would it were he whom 
I seek, most accursed man ! Farewell. 

[Exeunt Plbsidippus arid friends. 

Sc. If you hadn't told us we'd Jhave done so, anyway. But 
oh! Palaemon, sacred companion of Neptune, and friend of 
Hercules! what do I see? 
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Dae. What is it? 

8c. Two women seated alone in a skiff ! Poor wretches ! how 
they are tossed about! H^ell done! Well done! First-rate! 
The wave has turned the skiff from .]:he rock toward the shore! 
No pilot could have done better. I never saw higher waves. 
They're all right, if they avoid those waves. Now ! now, look 
out! See how one of them is thrown out! But she's in shallow 
water. She will easily swim out. Well done^She's all right. 
She has got out of the water. Now she's off'lli^ shore. The 
other one has jumped from the skiff into the waterT^^e her fall 
on her knees in the water ! There, she is up ! If she turns this 
way, she's safe. If she goes to the right, she'll be badly off! 
She'll wander around to-day, I guess. 

Dae. What difference does it make to you, Sceparnio? 

Sc. If she falls down from that rock whither she's going, she'll 
shorten her wandering. 

Dae. If you're going to dine with them to-day, Sceparnio, look 
after them of course ; but if you are going to eat with me, I wish 
you'd attend to me. 

Sc. That's only fair. 

Dae. Then follow me. 

Sc. All right! [Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

[Enter Palaestra.] 

Pa. By Pollux, the fortunes of men are said to be much less 
miserable than they really are. A bitter lot is given to them to 
experience. Do the gods wish this, that frightened, and dressed 
after this style, I should be cast out on this unknown shore? 
Was I born for this ! Or do I get this on account of especial 
piety ? For if I knew, wretched woman that I am, that my parents 
or I had committed any crime, I should be less miserable now. 
But the crime of my master has caused this. His impiety has 
brought me woe. He has lost every thing in the sea. I am all 
that is left. She too who leaped into the skiff with me has per- 
ished by the violence of the waves. I am alone. If she at least 
had been saved, my sorrow would be lighter. Cold, wandering, 
and fear are my portion. You do not know now of these things, 
my parents, how miserable I am. I was indeed born free, but to 
what end ? Do I now serve any the less, because I was born free ? 
Has it ever profited them in any way who brought me up ? 



SCENE III. 



[Enter Ampelisca.] 

Am. What is better for me now, what is more for my interest 
than that I should kill myself? I live so badly, and so many dis- 
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tressing cares lie in my breast. My fortunes are at a low ebb. I 
don't care for my life ! I have lost the hope which made me wish 
to live. Now I have gone everywhere, and crept through every lurk- 
ing-place to seek my fellow-servant with voice, eyes, and ears, to 
find some trace of her. I have not found her, nor do I know 
where to seek her, nor have I seen any one of whom I might 
inquire. Nor are there any lands more desolate than these. If 
she is alive, never will I cease to seek her while I live until I find 
her. 

Pa, Whose voice sounds near me? 

Am, I am afraid ; who is talking here ? 

Pa. Good Hope, I beg you, come to my aid. 
* Am, It is a woman*; a woman's voice reaches my ears. Won't 
you free me, wretch that I am, from this dread? 

Pa, Surely it's a woman's voice I hear. Is it Ampelisca, 
pray? 

Am, Do I hear you, Palaestra? 

Pa, Why don't I call her by her name, so that she'll know me? 
Ampelisca! 

Am, Hem! Who is it? 

Pa, It is I. 

Am, Is that you. Palaestra? 

Pa, Yes. 

Am, Where are you ? 

Pa, By Pollux, in the greatest evil. 

Am, I'm no better off myself. But I long to see you. 

Pa, And I you. 

Am. Let's follow the voice with the footsteps. Where are you ? 

Pa, Here I am. Come this way. 

Am, I'm coming as well as I can. 

Pa, Give me your hand. 

Am, Here it is. 

Pa, Are you alive? Speak, pray. 

Am, You make me want to live, now that I have you. I can 
scarcely believe that I do have you. Embrace me, my love. 
How you relieve me of all my troubles. 

Pa, That was what / was going to say. Now let's go away 
from here. 

Am, Whither shall we go, pray? 

Pa, Let's follow the shore. 

Am, I'll follow where you please. 

Pa. Shall we go thus in wet clothes? 

Am, I suppose we'll have to. But what's this ? 

Pa. Where? 

Am, Here to the right. 

Pa, I see a place set apart for the gods. 

Am, Men cannot be far away ; so beautiful is the place. [They 
Tcneel,^ Whatever god this is, I beseech him to save us from this 
sorrow, and aid us, wretched, poor, and troubled as we are. 
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SCENE IV. 

[^Enter Priestess.] 

Pr. Who are these who are supplicating my patron ? For the 
voice of suppliants has called me out of doors. They are seek- 
ing a good and beneficent goddess, and a patron not hard to 
please, and very kind. 

Pa. We salute you, mother. 

Pr. I salute you, girls. But whence do you come clothed in 
wet garments, so sadly arrayed ? 

Pa. Just now we have come from a place not far distant. But 
it is a long way from here whence we have been brought. 

Pr, Have you then, indeed, been carried over the watery ways 
b V a wooden horse ? 

Pa, We have. 

Pr. Then you should have come clothed in white, and with vic- 
tims. It is not customary to come to this altar in this way. 

Pa, Whence have you wished us to bring victims, ship-wrecked 
as we are? Now, we, helpless, embrace your knees, arid implore 
you, since we are in places unknown to us, to receive us under 
your roof and protect us, and to pity the miseries of us both, who 
have no home, no hope, nor anything but what you see. 

Pr. Give me your hands. Rise, both of you, from your knees. 
No woman is more pitiful than I. But my circumstances are poor 
and needy, girls. I have scarcely enough to live on here. I 
serve Venus for my food. 

Am. Is this the temple of Venus, pray? 

Pr. It is. I am the priestess of the temple. Whatever there 
is, shall be shared with you hospitably as far as my means will 
allow. Come this way with me. 
• Pa: You treht us in a kind and friendly manner, Mother. 

Pr. That is only right. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

\_Enter Fishermen.] 

Pise. Men who are poor live wretched every way, especially 
those who have learned no art and who have no calling. Of neces- 
sity they must be content with what they have at home. You may 
know pretty nearly how rich we are by the way we are equipped ; 
by these hooks and lines do we carry on our trade. Daily we go 
down to the sea from the city, and this exercise serves us for 
gymnastics and wrestling, for we take sea-urchins, limpets, oys- 
ters, balani, shell-fish, sea-nettles, mussels and scallops. After- 
ward we try fishing with the hook and from the rocks ; we take 
our food from the sea. If we don't make a catch, or take any 
fish, salted and washed clean, we return home secretly, and go to 
bed supperless. And as the waves are now running high, we 
have no hope ; unless we take some shell-fish, we have had all the 
supper we shall get. ( Tliey kneel. ) Now let us pray auspicious 
Venus to give us a fortunate throw. 



SCENE n. 

\_Enter Traohalio.] 

Tr. I have taken great pains not to pass my master anywhere ; 
for when he went out, he said he was going to the harbor ; and 
(the fishermen rise) he commanded me to meet him at the tem- 
ple of Venus. But, fortunately, I see some I may inquire from ; 
ril approach them. Hail, thieves of the sea, starving race of 
men I What are you doing? How are you perishing? 

Pise. As is customary with fishermen, with hunger, thirst, and 
hope. 

TV. Did you see coming this way a young man of active appear- 
ance, ruddy, strong, and genteel-looMng, while you weire standing 
here ? He had with him two men in cloaks with short swords. 

Pise. We know that no one of the appearance you mention has 
come here. 

Tr. Have you seen any bald, snub-nosed old man, tall, stout, 
with contorted brows and wrinkled face, a rascal, hateful to gods 
and men, a wretch full of villany and infamy, who had with him 
two quite pretty young women ? 

Pise. Whoever was bom with such virtues and resources, is 
more fit to visit the hangman than Venus. 

Tr. But if you have seen him, say so. 

Pise. Truly no one has come hither. Farewell. 

[^Exeunt Piscatores. 
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2V. Farewell {talking to himself ). So I thought, it has turned 
out as I expected. He has cheated my master ; the rascally slave- 
slave-dealer has gone off. He has embarked and carried off 
the women ; I am a prophet. Seed of villany ! he invited my 
master hither to breakfast ; and now what better can I do than 
wait till my master comes? If this priestess of Venus knows 
anything more, and I see her, I'll ask her ; she may give me some 
news. 

SCENE in. 

[^Enter Ampelisca.] 

Am. {to the priestess). I know ; you tell me to knock at this 
house near the temple, and ask for water. 

Tr. Whose voice do I hear? 

Am. Pray, who is talking here? Whom do I hear? 

Tr. Is that Ampelisca coming out of the temple ? 

Am. Is that Trachalio, whom I see, the slave of Plesidip- 
pus? 

Tr. It's she. 

Am. It's he! How are you, Trachalio? 

Tr. How are you, Ampelisca? What are you doing? 

Am. Passing a happy time of life in misery. 

2V. Speak more hopefully. 

Am. Truly it is good for the wise to talk and confer together. 
But where is your master, Plesidippus, pray? 

Tr. Pshaw, just as if he wasn't within! 

Am^ No, indeed, there hasn't been any one here. 

Tr. He hasn't come? 

Am. You tell the truth. 

Tr. That's not my way, Ampelisca. But how soon will break- 
fast be ready? 

Am. What breakfast, pray? 

Tr. Aren't you offering a sacrifice here? 

Am. Pray, what are you dreaming about? 

Tr. Certainly, your master, Labrax, invited my master, Plesi- 
dippus, here to breakfast ! 

Am. By Pollux, that isn't a strange thing you tell; if he has 
deceived gods and men, he's done as slave-dealers usually do. 

TV. But aren't you sacrificing here, you and your master? 

Am. Nonsense! 

Tr. What are you doing then? 

Am. This priestess of Venus has saved Palaestra and me from 
many evils and the greatest terror and deadly danger, when we 
were without help and resources. 

Tr. And is Palaestra here, too, my master's sweetheart? 

Am. Of course. 

Tr. Your tidings give me great pleasure, my Ampelisca ; — but 
I'd like to know what this danger of yours was ? 
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Am. Why, my Trachalio, our ship waah wrecked last night. 
s Tr. What ship? What's this yarn? 

Am. Why, didn't you hear how the slave-dealer wanted to take 
us away secretly to Sicily, and put all his effects on board ship? 
He has now lost all. 

Tr. O clever Neptune! I greet you! There's no gamester 
more shrewd than you. Surely ypu have thrown the dice very in- 
geniously ; you've cleaned out the scoundrel. But where's La- 
brax now? 

Am. I think he died of drink. Neptune entertained him with 
huge bumpers last night. 

Tr. By Hercules, he had to drink the cup of necessity. How 
I love you, my Ampelisca ! How sweet you are ! What pretty 
things you say! But how were you and Palaestra saved? 

Am. I'll tell you. Both of us, frightened, as we were, jumped 
from the ship into a skiff, for we saw the ship driving upon the 
rocks ; I hastily loosed the rope, while the rest were yet badly 
frightened. The tempest drove us away from them to the right. 
Thus we were tossed about, wretched women that we are, by 
winds and waves the whole night. Scarce did the wind bear us 
exhausted this morning to the shore. 

Tr. I know; that's Neptune's way; he's a very particular 
market-master ; if any wares are bad, he throws them all over 
board. 

Am. Out upon you ! 

Tr. No, you, my Ampelisca. I knew the slave-dealer would 
do as he has done. I often said so. I must let my hair grow, 
and turn prophet. 

Am. Did you take care, then, you and your master, that he 
should not go away, when you knew it? 

TV. Why, what was he to do? 

Am. If he were in love, do you ask what he should do? He 
should watch day and night, he should always be on guard. But, 
by Castor, he has done like many a man ; he's taken fine care ! 

TV. Why do you say that? 

Am. It's very evident. 

Tr, Don't you know? When any one goes to the bath, even if 
he watch his clothes carefully, still they're stolen ; because the 
one he watches is the wrong one ; the thief easily knows whom he 
is watching ; but the watcher don't know who the thief is. But 
lead me to her; where is she? 

Am. Go right into the temple: you'll find her sitting and weep- 
ing. 

TV. How that grieves me ! But why weeping? 

Am. I'll tell you ; this torments her. Because the slave-dealer 
took away the casket which she had, and in which she kept the 
means of identifpng her parents, and now she fears it's lost. 

Tr. Where was this casket? 
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Am. There in the ship ; he shut it up in his wallet, that there 
might be no means of finding her parents. 

Tr. O shameful crime ! to want to keep her a slave who ought 
to be free. 

Am, Now she fears it's gone to the bottom with the ship ; all 
the gold and silver of the slave-dealer was in it. 

2r. I imagine some one has dived in and got it out. 

Am. On this account she feels so sad, because those things are 
lost. 

Tr. Now this is very necessary that I go in and comfort her so 
that she may not feel so bad. For I know many have had things 
turn out fortunate, contrary to all hope. 

Am. And I know, too, that many who hoped have been de- 
ceived. 

TV. Therefore a calm mind is the best cure for sorrow. I'm 
going in, unless you want something. [^Exit into temple. 

Am. Go in. I will do what the priestess told me to do and 
will ask here next door for water. For she said they'd give it 
instantly, if I asked in her name. I think I never saw a more 
worthy woman, to whom I think gods and men ought to do 
more good. How graciously, generously, nobly, and readily did 
she welcome us, timid, needy, wet, shipwrecked, exhausted as we 
were ; she couldn't have acted more kindly, if we had been her 
own children. Now with her garments tucked up, she is heating 
water that we may bathe. So that there may be no delay, I'U 
ask for water where she told me to. Halloo ! Is anybody in the 
house? Is anybody going to open the door? Is anybody com- 
ing out? 

SCENE rv. 

[^nter Sceparnio.] 

Sc. Who's making such a racket at our door? 

Am. I am. 

Sc. Ha! what good fortune is this? By Pollux, what a pretty 
woman ! 

Am. Gk>od morning, young man. 

Sc. You're welcome, my lady. 

Am. I'm coming to your house. 

Sc. I'll receive you hospitably ; but what do you want, my 
pretty one? [iTe chucks her under the chin. 

Am. Oh, you're too familiar. 

Sc. Immortal gods! she's the very image of Venus! What 
lovely eyes! What a pretty figure! She's quite dark — I mean 
to say, a handsome brunette. 

Am. I'm no dish for the village. Take your hands off me I 

Sc. Can't one touch you prettily, my pretty one? 

Am. At another time I'll give you opportunity for a fiirtation. 
Now I'd like you to say yes or no to the errand I'm sent on. 
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Sc, What do you want? 

Am. Any one with good sense would know by what I carry. 

Sc, And any one with good sense would know my errand by 
my attire. 

Am, The priestess of Venus told me to ask for water here. 

Sc. But I'm of royal descent, and won't give you a drop unless 
you beg me. We dug this well at our own risk and with our own 
tools. You won't get a drop from me without a good deal of 
coaxing. 

Am. Why are you so stingy with your water, which even an 
enemy gives an enemy? 

Sc. And why are you so stingy with your love, which a citizen 
gives a citizen? • 

Am. Well, my darling, I'll do everything you wish. 

Sc. Good ! I'm all right now ; she calls me her darling. I'll 
give you water ; you shan't love me in vain ; give me your pitcher. 

Am. Take it. Hasten, pray, and bring it back. 

Sc. Wait ; I'll soon be back, my dear. [^Exit Soepabnio. 

Am. What excuse shall I give to the priestess for such a long 
delay? How I'm afraid even now, when I cast my eyes on the sea. 
But what is it I see on the shore in the distance? My master, the 
slave-dealer, and his Sicilian guest, both of whom I thought had 
perished in the sea. Now, that much more of evil remains for us 
than we thought. But why do I hesitate to flee into the temple 
and tell Palaestra, that we may escape to the altar before this vil- 
lanous slave-dealer comes hither and seizes us? I'll runaway; 
so suddenly does this thing present itself to me I 

[^Exit into the temple. 

SCENE V. 

[^Enter Sceparnio with water."] 

Sc. O immortal go4s! I never believed there was so much 
pleasure in drawing water; with how much delight I drew it. 
The well never seemed so shallow ; why, I got it up without a bit 
of trouble. Haven't I been a fool never to have fallen in love be- 
fore? Here's your water, my beauty. There, I want you to carry 
it off with as much pleasure as I bring it ; so that you may please 
me. But where are you, my dear? Take this water, if you please. 
Where are you? I believe she's in love with me! She's hiding. 
Where are you? Won't you take this pitcher? Where are you? 
(^Get8 mxyre earnest.) You play nicely, but now really be serious. 
Won't you take the pitcher? (^Begins to get angry.) Where in the 
world are you? I don't see her anywhere; by Hercules, she's 
making game of me! (^In a rage.) I'll put this pitcher right 
down in the middle of the road : (Starts off but comes back slowly^ 
reflecting.) But what if some one should carry off this sacred 
urn of Venus ? It might get me into trouble. By Hercules, I fear 
lest this woman has laid some plot that I may be caught with the 
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sacred urn of Venus in my possession. The officers would, very 
justly, make me die in prison, if any one should see me have this. 
(^Examines it more closely.) For here's an inscription on it ; this 
tells whose it is ! Now, by Hercules, I'll call the priestess of 
Venus out of doors to take the pitcher. {Goes up and knocks at 
the temple.) Halloo! Ptolemocratia ! If you please, come and 
take this pitcher. Some woman or other brought it to me. It 
must be carried in. {Aside.) I have found work enough, if I'm 
to carry water in to them. {^Goes into the temple. 



SCENE VI. 

[^Enter Labrax and Chabmides.] 

La. Whoever desires to be plunged in misery and want, let 
him intrust himself and his fortune to Neptune ; for if any one 
has had any dealings with him, he sends him home dressed out in 
this fashion. By Pollux, Liberty, you're sharp, since you never 
have been willing to set foot on board ship with me. But where 
is my guest who ruined me ? Ha ! There he comes ! 

Ch. Where, the deuce, are you hurrying, Labrax? Indeed I 
can't keep up with you so fast. 

La. Would that before I saw you, you had perished with the 
greatest misery in Sicily! It's on your account I've suffered 
this misfortune. 

Ch. Would that on the day you led me to your house, I had 
lain in prison. I pray the immortal gods, that as long as you live, 
you may have all your guests like yourself. 

La. 1 brought bad luck to my house, when I brought you 
home. Why did I listen to you, scoundrel that you are ? Why 
did I go away? Why did I embark where I lost more property 
than I had ? 

Ch. By Pollux, I don't wonder that your ship was wrecked 
since it carried you, villain, and your cargo, secured by villany. 

La. You have ruined me by your seductive wiles. 

Ch. I have supped with you on a supper worse than was set 
before Thyestes^and Tereus. 

La. Alas! Palaestra and Ampelisca, where are you now? 

Ch. I believe they're food for fishes in the sea. 

La. By your kindness you've brought me to poverty, while I 
listened to your stupendous lies. 

Ch. It is right that you should have greater gratitude to me^ 
seeing that by my labor I have seasoned you witih Attic salt when 
you were very fresh. 

La. Be off to perdition, out of my sight. 

Ch, Do you go. I've had that experience lately. 

La. Alas! what mortal is more wretched than I? 

Ch. 1 am more wretched than you, Labrax. 

La. Why? 

2 . 



\ 
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C'^. Because I am unworthy, but you are worthy of what we 
suffer. 

La, O rush ! rush ! I praise your fortunes since you always 
have the advantage of being dry. 

Ch, Indeed, I'm practicing for a skirmisher, for I speak stam- 
mering, because I am shivering so. 

La. By Pollux, Neptune, you keep a cold bath ; since I've left 
you with my clothing, I freeze ; he doesn't even provide a place 
to get warm drinks ; he gives salty and cold draughts. 

Ch. How fortunate are the workers in iron ! They always sit 
beside the coals ; they're always warm. 

La. I wish I had the nature of a duck, so that I might be still 
dry, even when I came out of the water. 

Gh. What if I should hire myself out for a clown at the games ? 

La. Why so? 

Ch. Because, by Pollux, my teeth are chattering loudly. But 
I think it was all right that I should have a sea bath. 

La. Why? 

Ch. Since I dared to embark in a ship with you, who have 
moved the sea from the bottom. 

La. I listened to you ; you promised me that there would be a 
great demand for slaves there ; you said I could scrape together 
considerable money. 

Oh. You wanted, you impure beast, to swallow the whole island 
of Sicily, 

. La. What whale has swallowed my wallet, where all my gold 
and silver were packed up? 

Ch. The same one I think which swallowed my purse, which 
^as full of money in my pouch. 

La. Alas? I am reduced to this one tunic and this wretched 
pallium ; I am utterly ruined. 

Ch. In truth, I can go snacks with you ; we have equal shares. 

La. At least if my girls were safe, I'd have some hope. Now 
if the youth Plesidippus shall see me, from whom I took the earn- 
est-money for Palaestra, he'll give me a great deal of trouble. 

Ch. What ! you fool, are you crying? By Pollux, there's always 
a means of paying all your scores, as long your tongue lasts. 



SCENE vn. 

\_Enter Soepaknio /rom the temple.'] 

Sc. What, pray, is the trouble here that two women, weeping, 
have seized and embraced the statue of Venus in the temple, fear- 
ing somebody or other ? Last night they say they were tossed 
about, and to-day that they were thrown ashore from the sea. 

La. I beseech you, young man, where are these women whom 
you mention? 

Sc. Here in the temple of Venus. 
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La. How many? 

Sc. As many as you and I are. 

La, In truth, are they mine? 

Sc, In truth, I don't know. 

La. Of what appearance ? 

Sc. Quite pretty ; I could love either of them if I were drunk 
enough. 

La. Indeed, are they young? 

Sc. Indeed, you're troublesome ; go in and find out, if you 
want to. 

La. These must be my women, my Charmides. 

Ch. May Jupiter confound you, whether they are or whether 
they aren't! 

La, I'll break into the temple of Venus. [^Exit Labrax. 

Ch. I'd rather you'd break into the lower regions. ( To Scepar- 
Mio) I beseech you, my host, give me some place to sleep in. 

Sc, Sleep wherever you like ; no one hinders you ; it's a public 
place., 

Ch. But see how I'm clothed in wet garments. Take me to 
your house ; give me some dry clothes, while mine are drying. 
I'll do you a favor some other time. 

Sc. This is my only garment that's dry ; I'll give it to you, if 
you wish. I am usually clothed and roofed by it when it rains. 
Give me those clothes of yours. I'll have them dried. 

Ch. Ho ! does it vex you, when I was cleaned out last night 
in the sea, unless I've been cleaned out on land again? 

Sc. You may be washed or anointed, I don't care a straw. I 
won't trust you with anything, unless I have a pledge. You may 
die of heat or cold ; be sick or well ; I don't want a barbarian 
guest in my house. There, I've had wrangling enough. 

\_EiCit SOEPARNIO. 

Ch. Are you off now? He surely is a slave-dealer, whoever he 
is ; he hasn't a grain of pity. But why do I stand here, wet and 
wretched? Why don't I go hence into the temple of Venus, that 
I may sleep off my debauch that I've indulged in this night 
against my wishes. Neptune, as it were, mixed the sea-water with 
Grecian wines for us, and then hoped to betray pur stomachs with 
his salty cups. What need of words? If he had continued to 
entertain us a little while longer, we should have gone to sleep 
there ; now scarcely has he sent us home alive. I'll go and see 
what my crony, the slave-dealer, is doing. \_Exit into temple. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

[Emter Trachalio.] 

Tr. O people of Cyrene, I implore your assistance — farmers, ye 
who reside close by these regions, bring aid to indigence and do 
away with a most pernicious example. Take vengeance that the 
power of the impious may not be greater than that of the innocent, 
who are unwilling to be enriched by crime. Set up a warning for 
the shameless, grant a recompense to modesty. Cause that one 
may live here by las? rather than by violence. Haste hither to the 
temple of Venus ; again I implore your assistance, all ye who are 
near and hear my cry. Bring aid to those who in accordance 
with ancient custom have intrusted their lives to Venus and the 
priestess of Venus. Strangle injustice before it reaches you. 

Dde, What's the matter? 

TV, By these knees, sir, I entreat you whoever you are. 

Dae, Nay, let go of my knees, and unfold to me why you are 
raising this^uproar. 

Tr, I beg and beseech you, if you hope to have much silphium 
this year, and that your cargo will arrive safe and sound at Capua, 
and that you will be kept free from blear eyes — 

Dae, Are you sane ? 

2V. Or if you trust that there will be for you much silphium 
root, that you will not repent of giving the aid to me which I ask 
of you, sir. \ 

Dae, But I beseech you, by your legs, ankles, and back, if you 
hope that you will have a harvest of elm-rods, and a rich crop of 
misfortune will this year come to you, that you tell me' what the 
trouble is, why you are raising this racket. 

Tr, Why does it please you to speak iU? I, indeed, wished all 
good to you. 

Dae, Surely I bespeak well for you, since I pray that what you 
deserve may happen. 

Tr, Pray, give attention to this. 

Dae, What then is the matter? 

2V. Two innocent women are here within, in want of your aid 
to whom contrary to justice and law injury has been done, and is 
being done in the temple of Venus. Furthermore the priestess of 
Venus has been unworthily attacked. 

Dae, What man is so impudent as to dare to maltreat the priest- 
ess ? But who ai'e these women ? Or what wrong is being done ? 

Tr, If you give attention, I will tell you. They have embraced 
the statue of Venus. Now a most audacious man wishes to tear 
them away. Both these ought to be free. 

Dae, Who is this, who so despises the gods? State briefly. 
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Tr. A man quite full of fraud, crime, parricide, and perjury, a 
law-breaker, shameless, impure, most irreverent ; in one word I 
will sum it up ; he is a slave-dealer ; what more need I say? 

Dae, By Pollux, you describe a man who should be visited 
with misfortune. 

Tr, A scoundrel who has throttled the priestess. 

Dae. But, by Hercules, he has done so at his own peril. Come 
out of there, Turbalio, Sparax; where are you? 

TV. Pray, go within, and aid them. \Enter LoRAiin. 

Dae, QTb tAe LoBARH.] Shall I command you again ? Follow 
this way. 

Tr, Come now immediately, bid them dash out his eyes, as 
cooks do with cuttle-fish. 

Dae, Drag this fellow out by the heels like a dead hog. 

\_Exeunt Lorarh and Daemones. 

Tr, I hear a rumpus ; the slave-dealer, I suppose, is getting a 
pounding. I would like to have the teeth knocked out from the 
jaws of the villain. But lo ! here come the timid women them- 
selves out of the temple. 



SCENE n. « 

[^Enter Palaestra and Ampelisca.] 

Pa, Now is the time when a lack of all means and resources, 
of aid and defense holds us. There is no hope, nor any way 
which may afford us safety, nor do we know what course to pur- 
sue. Truly we wretched women are both now in great misery. 
Sue]} rudeness and so great injuiy has been done to us just now 
here within, by our master who has been pushing backwards and 
forwards the priestess headlong, in a very unworthy way, and has 
torn us away from the statue within by main strength. But now, 
as our affairs and fortunes are, it is right to die, nor is anything 
better in our miseries than death. 

TV. What is it? What is this talk about? Should I hesitate to 
befriend them? Ho! Palaestra; ho! Ampelisca. 

Fa. Pray, who calls ? 

Am. Who addresses me by name ? 

Tr. If you look back, you will know. 

Pa, O my hope of safety. 

Tr, Be silent, and of good cheer ; look on me. 

Pa. If only it be possible that violence do not overwhelm us. 

Tr. What violence? ' 

Pa, He compels me to do violence to myself. 

Tr. Nay, desist ; you are too foolish. 

Pa. Cease to console me, wretched one, with mere words. 

Am. Unless you prepare some defense in reality, Trachalio, it's 
all over with us. 

Pa. 1 am resolved to die rather than permit this slave-dealer to 
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come near me. But still I am of a timid nature ; when thought 
of death comes into mj mind, fear seizes upon my limbs with 
trembling. 

TV. By Pollux, t)iough it's hard, keep up courage. 

Pa, From what source, pray, is courage to come to us ? 

Tr, Never fear, I say ; sit here at the altar. 

Am, How can this idtar protect us any more t'han the statue of 
Venus here within the temple, which we were just embracing, from 
which we, wretched girls, were dragged by violence. 

Tr, Only sit here ; I shall here protect you. Have this altar for 
your place of encampment ; these for your walls ; from this strong- 
hold I will defend you. I will encounter the wickedness of the 
slave-dealer by the aid of Venus. 

Pa. We hear you, and (kneeling) O kindly Venus, we both be- 
seech thee, weeping, embracing this thine altar, falling on our 
knees, that thou wouldst receive us under thy care and protect us ; 
that thou wouldst take visngeance upon those criminals who have 
so little revered thy temple, and that thou wouldst permit us with 
thy consent to sit at this altar, having both been washed off in the 
night with Neptune's aid. Hate us not, nor impute it as a fault to 
us, if in any respect thou thinkest that we have not been sufficiently 
purified. • 

Tr, I know these ask what is right ; they ought to obtain this from 
you ; it behooves you to pardon them ; fear compels them to do this. 
They say that you were born from a poor sea-shell ; take care that 
you do not despise their wretched attire. But lo ! just in the nick 
of time, the old gentleman is coming out, my patron and yours. 



SCENE m. 

\_Enter Daemones, Labrax, and Lorarii.] 

Dae, Come out of the temple, most sacr^egious of all men, 
whoever they are. (To the girls,) Go, you, and sit at the altar. 
But where are they? 

Tr, Look back here. 

Dae, Excellent ! that's just as I wished. Now bid Labrax 
come near. Do you seek to break the laws of the gods here in our 
presence ? (To the Lorarh. ) Plant your fists in his face. 

La, I suffer these insults at your cost. 

Dae. The audacious man even utters threats. 

La. I have been deprived of my rights ; you are taking away 
my slaves from me, against my will. 

Tr, Then get some rich man from the senate of Cyrene as 
umpire to decide whether these ought to be yours, or to be free, 
and whether it is not ri^ht that you be thrown into prison, and 
there pass your life until you have worn out the whole prison. 

La. I did not divine this from the auspices, that I should talk 
with a scoundrel. ( To Daemones. ) I am talking to you. 
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Dae. Discuss the matter first with this one, who knows you. 

La. I have a suit with you. 

Tr. But you must have your suit with me. Are these your 
slaves? 

La. They are. 

Tr. Come, then, touch either one with your little finger only. 

La. What if I should touch them? 

Tr. Immediately, by Hercules, I will make a windball of you, 
and with my fists I will pound you, held up in the air, you in- 
famous perjurer. 

La. Am I not allowed to take away my slaves from the altar of 
Venus? 

Dae. You are not. So is the law with us. 

La. I have nothing to do with your laws ; truly now I will lead 
both these away. If you want to have them, old man, you must 
plank down the hard cash for them. 

Dae. They have, moreover, pleased Venus. 

Tr. She may have them, if she pay down the money. 

Dae. A goddess pay you money? Now that you may know 
my mind, undertake, if you want, to offer the least violence to 
these, merely in jest, I will send you hence so trimmed out that 
you won't know yourself. ( To the Lokarii. ) When I shall nod 
to you, unless you shall have knocked the eyes out of his head, 
just as rushes fence in the myrtle beds, so will I (w)rap you with 
rods. 

La. You are treating me with violence. 

Tr, Do you even reproach me with violence, you burning 
shame? 

La. Do you, O triple-dyed scoundrel, dare to speak disrespect- 
fully to me? 

Tr. I confess, I am a triple-dyed scoundrel, you* are exceed- 
ingly upright. Is it any the less proper for these to be free? 

La. What? Free? 

Tr. And your mistresses truly, by Hercules, and from genuine 
Greece. For this one was born at Athens of free parents. 

Dae. What do I hear from you? 

Tr. This one was born free at Athens. 

Dae. Is she of my country, pray? 

TV. Are you not a native of Cyrene? 

Dae. Nay, I was born, reared and educated at Athens. 

TV. I beg of you, sir, defend your fellow-citizens. 

Dae. O daughter, when I see this one, you who are far away 
remind me of my miseries ; she was three years old when I lost 
her ; now she is of this size, I know, — if she lives. 

La. I paid over money for them both to the master to whom 
they belonged. What difference does it make to me, whether 
they were bom in Athens or Thebes? 

TV. Is it so, impudence ? . Will you, lying in wait like a cat, 
steal away free children from their parents, and destroy them for 
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unworthy gain ? For I don't know for certain what is the country 
of this other one ; only I do know that she is more upright than 
you, most polluted wretch. 

La, Are these your girls ? 

Tr, Decide therefore by our backs which is more truthful ; 
unless you have more stripes on your back than a man of war has 
nails, then shall I be the biggest liar. Afterwards when I have 
seen your back, look at mine ; if it shall be so unscarred, that 
any maker of leathern bottles shall say that it is best and mo3t 
perfect for his work, what reason is there why I should not beat 
you with rods till 1 get tired? Why do you look at them? If you 
touch them, I will scratch your eyes out. 

La. Nay, because you forbid it, I will take them both away 
with me. 

Dae. What will you do? 

La, I'll get Vulcan to help ; he is an enemy of Venus. 

Dr, Where's he going. 

La, Halloo! Is anybody here ? halloo! 

Dae, If you touch that door, you'll reap a good harvest of 
blows. 

La, We haven't any fire ; we are living on dry figs. 

Dae, I'll give you some, if there is a chance to kindle it on your 
own head. 

La, I'll go somewhere else, by Hercules, to seek it. 

Dae, What will you do when you get it? 

La, I'll make a big fire here. 

Dae, To burn your own carcass with? 

La, Nay, that I may burn both these alive here on the altar. 

Dae, I rather Ifke that. For immediately I will catch you by 
the beard, and pitch you into the fire, and cast out your half -burned 
body to be food for the vultures. 

Tr. Do you know what I want you to do, sir ? To protect these 
women, and ward ofi violence, until I fetch my master. 

Dae, Search out your master, and bring him here. 

TV, Let not this fellow — 

Dae, He shall pay dearly for it, if he touch them, or try to. 

Tr, Take care. 

Dae. That's attended to ; be off. 

Tr, Watch him^ too, so that he may not get away. For I have 
pledged myself to hand him over to the hangman, to-day, or a full 
talent of silver. 

Dae. Go now ; I'U not let him get away while you are gone. 

Tr, I'll soon be back. 

Dae, Would you rather be quiet with a beating or without one, 
if a chance should be given you? 

La, I don't care a straw for your talk, old man. In spite of 
you, and Venus, and supreme Jupiter, I'll drag them away from 
the altar, by their hair. 

Dae, Touch them. 
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La, Indeed, by Hercules, I will touch them. 

Dae. Just step forward here. 

La. Then tell both those to stand back a little. 

Dae. Nay, they shall come nearer. 

La. By Hercules, I don't advise it 

Dae. What will you do if they come any nearer? 

La. I shall retire. But, old man, if ever I meet you in the city, 
never let any one call me a slave-dealer, if I don't take you to see 
the worst games. 

Dae. Do what you threaten. But in the meantime, if you touch 
those girls, you'll get a drubbing. 

La. How great a one? 

Dae. Enough for a slave-dealer. 

La. I don't care a fig for your threats ; indeed, I'll drag them 
both away in spite of you. 

Dae. Touch them now. 

La. By Hercules, I will touch them. 

Dae. You will touch them, but do you know at what risk? Go 
quickly, Turb&lio, bring hither, two clubs from the house. 

La. Clubs? 

Dae. Yes, and stout ones at that ; hasten quickly. {^Exit Lo- 
RARius. ) I shall prepare such a reception for you, as you deserve. 

La. Ah me ! a sad old sea dog I am ; I've lost my helmet on 
board ship. Now it would be convenient for me to use it, if it 
were safe. Can't I even speak to them? 

Dae. I shan't allow it. [Lorariua returns. 

Lo. Right in the nick of time comes the club bearer. 

La. That, indeed, is a tinkling for my ears. 

Dae. Come, take that other club, Sparax. Now! one stand 
on this side, the other on that. Both take your stand. Lo. 
Hear now. If that scoundrel shall touch these this day with one 
of his fingers against their will, unless you hail him with blows 
until he knows not how to get home, you are both undone. If he 
calls either of them, answer in their stead. If he wishes to go 
away from here, straightway as far as possible, w(rap) his legs 
with your cudgels. 

La. Won't they so much as permit me to go away? 

Dae. Enough said. When the slave who has gone to summon 
his master gets back with him, come straight ipto the house. 
Attend to these things with great diligence. 

La. By Hercules, temples are quickly changed here. This, 
which was formerly the temple of Venus, is now the temple of 
Hercules. For the old man has set up two statues here with clubs. 
Really, I don't know where in the world to flee, so have both land 
and sea treated me cruelly. Palaestra ! 

Lo. What d'ye want? 

La. Stand back, there's some mistake here, this one indeed 
who answered is not my Palaestra. Halloo ! Ampelisca ! 

Lo. Look out for yourself. 
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La. As far as possible, the lazy fellows watn me with good 
reason. But, I ask you, look here, is it any trouble to you, to let 
me come nearer them? 

Lo. None to us, indeed. . 

La, Will there be any trouble to me ? 

Lo. None if you take care. 

La. What is there to take care of? 

Lo. What? of a great misfortune. 

La. Pray, let me approach them. 

Lo. You may if you like. 

La. Well done, by Hercules. Many thanks for it. I will 
approach nearer. 

Lo. Hold on, stop there on the spot. 

La. By Pollux, I have come off badly in many ways ; certain 
it is that I must overcome them to-day by siege. 



' SCENE IV. ■ , 

[Enter Plbsidippus and Trachalio.] 

PI. Did that slave-dealer want to tear away my sweetrheart 
from the altar of Venus by force and violence? 

Tr. Just so. 

PI. Why didn't you kill him immediately? 

TV. I didn't have any sword. 

PI. You might have taken a club or rock. 

Tr. What! should I chase that villain with stones like a dog? 

L%. Now, by Pollux, I am done for; lo, here comes Plesi- 
dippus. Soon he will sweep me up entirely, along with the dust. 

PI. Were the women sitting at the altar when you set out to 
come to me? 

Tr. They are sitting in the same place now. 

PI. Who is protecting them? 

TV. An old gentleman who lives near the temple, has given 
most valuable assistance ; he guards them now with his slaves. I 
have given them in charge to him. 

PI. Lead me directly to the slave-dealer. Where is he? 

La. Hail! 

PI. I don't care for your salutation. Choose quickly whether 
you prefer to be dragged off by the neck or by the heels. Take 
whichever way you want while you can. 

La. I don't want either. 

PI. Go quickly to the sea shore, Trachalio. Bid those whom I 
brought with me come to meet me into the city from the port 
in order to hand this one over to the executioner. After that, 
return, and take charge here. I shall now hurry off this wretch to 
court. (-&a?iY Trachalio). Come, proceed to court. 

La. What have I done wrong? 
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PL Do you ask? Didn't you receive earnest-money from me 
on account of the woman, and after this carry her oif ? 

La, I did not. , 

PL What's the use of denying it? 

La. Because, by Pollux, I took her on board the ship, wretch 
that I was ; I wasn't able to carry her oif ; indeed I had told you 
that I would be on hand at the temple of Venus to-day ; do I 
break my word ? Am I not here ? 

PL Plead your cause in court ; here a word is sufficient. ( JTe 
seizes IjAbkax.) Follow. • 

La. Pray come to my rescue, my Gharmides. I am dragged 
by the neck. ^Enter Ghakmides from temple. 

Ch. Who calls me by name? 

La. Do you not see how I am dragged off? 

Ch. I see and am glad of it. 

Xa. Don't you dare to help me? 

Ch. Who is dragging you away? 

La. The youth, Plesidippus. 

Ch. As you have made your bed, lie in it ; it is better for you 
to slink off to prison with good cheer ; that has happened to you 
which most people desire for themselves. 

La. What's that? 

Ch. That they may obtain what they work for. 

La. Pray, follow me. 

Ch. Your advice is in keeping with your character. You are 
dragged to prison. Do you then ask me to follow you? 

PL Do you even hold back? 

La. I am lost ! 

PL I wish it were true. You, my Palaestra and Ampelisca, 
remain here on the spot until I return. 

La. I, indeed, advise them rather to come into our house until 
you return. 

PL That's good, you're very kind. 

La. {to the LoRARn). You act the part of thieves towards me. 

La. What! Thieves? [^a;eun^ Mulieres and LoRARn. 

PL (to Labrax). Hurry along. 

La. I beg, I beseech you. Palaestra. 

PL Gome on, you rascal. 

La. My guest I 

Ch. I'm not your guest; I repudiate your hospitality. 

Im. Do you so disown me? 

Ch. Yes, I do ; I have caroused with you once. 

La. Plague take you I 

Ch. Gall down that on your own head, (^aewn* Plesidippus 
and Labrax. ) I believe all men are transformed into different 
beasts. This slave-dealer is being changed, I think, into a dove. 
For his neck will very soon be in a dove-cote. He will build his 
nest to-day in prison, but yet I will go to be his advocate, if in 
any way he may be convicted sooner by my help. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

[Enter Gbipds.] 

Qt. I teave found this in the sea to-day, whatever there is in it ; 
and, as its heavy, I betieve there's gold in it. No one knows of 
this- bat me. Now, Gripus, you have an opportunity of being 
freed by the judge. Now, thLs is the way I'll do: this is my plan. 
I'll make advances to my master skillfully and cunningly ; little by 
little I'll promise him silver that I may get my freedom. Then, 
at length, when I'm free, I'll get me house, lands, and slaves. 
I'll carry on business with large ships ; I'll be thought a million- 
aire among millionaires. Then I'll have a yacht built for the sake 
of my pleasures, and imitate Stratonicus. I'll coast about the 
towns, and when my name is well known, I'll build a big city. 
This city I'll call Gripus, as a monument of my fame and exploits ; 
there I'll found a great kingdom. But here I am building castles 
in the air when I'd better be hiding the wallet. To-day this mill- 
ionaire will breakfast with vinegar and salt, without any good food. 



SCENE n. 

[Enter Trachaijo.] 

Tr. Halloo r Stop! 

Gr. Why should I stop? 

Tr. Till I wind up this rope you're dragging. 

Ch. You let me go now. 

Tr. By Pollux, I am going to help you. No good is lost that 
you do to good men. 

Gr. We had a horrible tempest last night. Young man, I have 
no fish; don't ask me for anything. Don't you see I am taking 
home my net without any of the scaly tribe? 

Tr. By Pollux, it's not fish I'm seeking, as much as your con- 
versation. 

Gr. O, come now, whoever you are, you bore me to death. 

Tr. 1 won't let you go away from here ; remain. 

Gr. Look out for yourself ! Why do you call me back, you 
rascal? 

Tr. Listen. 

Gr. 1 won't listen. 

Tr. Nay, but you shall listen. 

Gr. Nay, tell me by and by what you want. 

TV. Look here, what I want to tell you is worth your attention. 

Gfr. Say, what is it? 

Tr. See whether anybody's following us. 
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Or. Does that concern me at all? 

Tr. Indeed it does ; but will you give me good advice ? 

Or, Gome, declare what your business is. 

2V. All right, I will tell you, if you will promise me that mum's 
the word. 

Or. I promise you. Whoever you are, I'll not peach. 

Tr, Now, listen. I saw a fellow stealing. I knew the man 
from whom he was stealing. Afterwards I went to the thief, and 
made an o£fer to him in this manner: ''I know the man from 
whom you stole that ; now, if you'll give me half, I'll not tell the 
owner." As yet he has made me no answer. How much ought 
to be given to me ? I want you to say half. 

Or, Nay, rather, more than that ; and unless he gives it, I think 
the matter should be reported to the owner. 

Tr. I'll act on your advice. Now, give heed, for this concerns 
you. 

Or. What's happened? 

Tr. I have known for a long time the owner of that wallet. 

Or. Well, what of it? 

Tr. And how it was lost. 

Or. But I know how it was found ; and I know the man that 
found it, and I know the present owner of it. But truly, this 
{Statement no more concerns you than that of yours concerns me. 
I know the fellow who owns this wallet now, you know the one 
who used to own it. No one is going to take this away from me, 
don't think that you are about to carry it oU sooner than another. 

Tr. If the owner comes, won't he carry it off? 

Or. There is no owner of this wallet except me, don't you fool 
yourself. I caught this in fishipg. 

Tr. Is that so? 

Or. Do you think that any fish in the sea belongs to me ? The 
&h that I've caught certainly belong to me. I deem them mine ; 
neither are they set free, nor does any one demand a part of them. 
I sell them all publicly in the market place as if they were mine. 
Surely, the sea is common to all. 

Tr. You're right ; but why, pray, shouldn't this wallet be com- 
mon to me ? It was found in the sea. 

Or. Truly, you're a very impudent fellow ; for if what you are 
talking about were the law, fishermen would starve. Forsooth, as 
soon as the fish were brought to market, no one would buy them. 
Each man would demand his own share of the fish ; he would say 
that they were caught in the sea which is common to all. 

Tr. What are you saying, you rascal ? Do you dare to com- 
pare a wallet with fish? Pray, do you think the case is the same? 

Or. What I am to catch is not in my power ; when I have cast 
my net and hook, I draw out what has been caught. What my 
net and hooks have caught is certainly mine. 

Tr. That is not so, by Hercules, if you have caught some ves- 
sel. 
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Or. Philosopher! 

2V. But, look yon, scoondrel, have yon^ever seen a fisherman 
catch a walletrfish or offer it for sale in the market? Yon'll not 
practice all the occupations here that you think for. Ton wish 
to be both basket-maker and fisherman, you rogue. Either it ia 
necessary for you to show me of what sort a wallet-fish is, or not 
to carry oft what has neither been produced in the sea, nor has 
scales. 

Or. What, have you never before heard that there was a wallet- 
fish? 

Tr. Rascal, there is none. 

Or. Nay, assuredly there is ; I, who am a fisherman, know. 
But it is very rarely caught ; no fish less often comes to land. 

Tr. Tou are e£fecting nothing, you thief, you think you can 
impose on me. Of what color is it? 

Or. Very few are caught of this color ; some are of a purple 
color ; there are larger ones also, and black. 

Tr. I know. I think, by Hercules, you'll be turned into a wal- 
let-fish, unless you look out. Your Mde will be made purple and 
afterwards black. ^ 

Or. What a rascal have I found to-day in this fellow! 

Tr. We're trifling ; the day slips by. Make up your mind at 
whose arbitration you wish us to act. 

Or. At the arbitration of the wallet. 

Tr. Indeed! You* are a fool. 

Or. Hail, Thales ! 

Tr. You'll not carry this off to-day, unless you fix upon a 
place of deposit or an arbiter, by whose arbitration the case may 
be decided. 

Or, Pray, are you in your sound senses? 

Tr. I am chock full of sense. 

Or. But I'm stark mad ; yet I'll not give this up. 

Tr. Just add one word, and soon I'll bury my fists in your 
brains. Unless you let go this, I'll squeeze . you as dry as one 
squeezes a new sponge. 

Chr. Touch it. I'll dash you to the earth just as I am accus- 
tomed to do a polypus. Do you want to fight? 

Tr. What need is there ? Nay, rather, divide the booty. 

Or. Don't you ask it ; you'll get nothing out of this, except a 
misfortune. I am going away from here. 

Tr. But I will turn the ship about, so that you can't go ; 
remain. 

Or. If you take charge of the prow, I shall of the rudder. 
Let go that rope now, you rascal ! 

Tr. I will let it go ; do you give up the wallet. 

Or. By Herculesj you'U not become a farthing richer from 
this, to-day. 

Tr. You can prove nothing to me by a refusal ; unless you give 
a? hare to me, the wallet is referred to an arbiter, or goes to a 
place of deposit. 
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Gr. Which I caught in the sea? 

Tr, But I saw it from the shore. ^ 

Or, By my industry and labor, and net, and fishing smack. 

2V. If now the owner of this should come up, should I be 
thought less of a thief than you, since I saw it from a distance. 

Or, In no respect. 
, Tr, Stop, cut-throat, make me see how I*m a thief and not a 
sharer. 

Or. I don't know ; and I know none of your city quirks, ex- 
cept that I say this is mine. 

TV. And I likewise say it is mine. 

Or, Hold on a minute ; I have found in what manner you may 
be neither thief nor sharer. 

Tr, In what manner? 

Chr, Let me go away from here ; you silently go your way. 
Do you neither betray me to any one, nor will I give you any- 
thing ; you hold your tongue, and I'll be mum. This is the best 
way and the fairest. 

Tr, Do you dare to offer any condition? 

Or. I just now offered one ; that you go away, let go the rope, 
and quit vexing me. 

TV. Wait till I, in turn, offer a condition. 

Or. I beseech you, by Hercules, take yourself off. 

Tr, Do you know anybody in this neighborhood ? 

Ghr, It behooves me to know my neighbors. 

Tr. But where do you live? 

Or, Away over yonder, in the farthest part of the plain. 

Tr. Are you willing that this matter be decided by the arbitra- 
tion of the owner of this villa? 

Or. Let go the rope a little while, till I withdraw and think it 
over. 

Tr. All right. 

Or. (^Aside.) Bravo, I'm safe! This booty is mine for good. 
He summons me home to my own mastel* as arbiter ; never will 
he award a farthing to-day away from me. Truly, this fellow 
does not know what a condition he has offered. I will go to an 
arbiter. 

2V. Well, what do you decide to do? 

Or. Although I know this certainly is my right, I'll do this 
rather than fight with you. 

Tr, Now, you please me. 

Or. Although you summon me before an unknown arbiter, if 
he is honorable, though unknown, he is as good as known ; if dis- 
honorable, though known, he is as good as unknown. 



SCENE IV. 

[Enter Dasmones, Palaestra and Ampelisca.] 

Dae, Truly, by Pollux, although my wishes coincide with yours, 
girls, yet I fear on your account lest my wife may thrust me out 
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of the house, who will say that I brought in favorites before her 
eyes. You had better flee to the altar than I. 

Fa. and Am. Wretched, we are lost. 

Dae. I'll keep you safe. Don't be afraid. (2b the Lobarh, 
who come oiU.) But, why do you follow me out doors? As I 
am here, no one will hurt them. Both of you guards, now go 
home, ofiF guard. 

Gr. Hail, master. 

Dae. Hail, what's going on? 

Tr. Is this fellow your slave ? 

Gfr. He's not ashamed of it. 

Tr. I'm not talking to you. 

Gr, Then go away from here, I beg. 

Tr. Pray, answer, old gentleman, is this your slave ? 

Dae. He is. 

Tr. It's very good that he happened to be yours. Again I 
salute you. 

Dae. And I you. Are you not the slave who recently went 
away from here to summon his master? 

Tr. 1 am he. 

Dae. What do you want now ? 

Tr. Is this slave really yours ? 

Dae. He is mine. 

Tr. That's very good, that he's yours. 

Dae. What's the matter? 

Tr. This fellow is a wicked man. 

Dae. What has this wicked man done to you ? 

Tr. 1 wish his ankles were broken. 

Dae. Over what are you quarreling with each other? 

Tr. I'll tell you. 

Gr. Nay, rather Pll tell you. 

Tr. I think I should open the case. 

Gr. Really, if you had any shame, you'd go away from here. 

Dae. Gripus, pay attention, and be silent. 

Tr. And he spes^ first? 

Dae. (To Gripus). Listen. (ToTrachalio). You speak. 

Gr. Will you let another's slave speak before your own? 

TV. Pshaw ! how hard it is to check that fellow. As I began 
to say, this one has the wallet of the slave-dealer whom you thrust 
out of the temple of Venus a short time ago. 

Gr. I haven't got it. 

TV. Do you deny what I see with my own eyes? 

Gr. But I had rather you wouldn't see, I have it ; I haven't it. 
What business is it of yours, what I do? 

Tr. It concerns me in what manner you have it, whether by 
right or wrong. 

Ch. Unless I fished it up, there is no reason why you should 
not torture me? If I caught it in the sea with my net, how is it 
more yours than mine ? 
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2V. He is deceiving you ; this thing was done as I say. 

Or. What do you say? 

Tr. Until the first speaker gets through, silence this fellow, 
pray, if he's yours. 

Or, What, you wish that inflicted on me which your master is 
accustomed to administer to you? If he's used to checking you 
that way, not so my master. 

Diie. He's got ahead of you in that speech. What do you 
want now? Tell me. 

TV. I, indeed, do not ask a share of that wallet, nor have I ever 
said to-day that it was mine. But there is in it a little casket be- 
longing to this woman, who, I lately said, had been free. 

Dae, Are you talking of that one whom you recently declared 
to be my countrywoman ? 

TV. Exactly ; and those trinkets, which she had long ago as a 
child, are in the casket, which is in that wallet. That slave of 
yours has no use for this, and it will afford help to that wretched 
girl, if he will give her that by which she may find her parents. 

Dae, I'll make him give it up ; be quiet. 

Or, By Hercules, I'mnot going to give anything to him. 

Tr, I demand nothing but the casket and the trinkets. 

Or, What, if these are golden ? 

TV. What is that to you? Gold will be given for gold, silver 
for silver. 

Or, Let me see the gold ; then I'll let you see the casket. 

Da£, {To Gripds). Take care and hold your tongue. (To 
Trachalio. ) You proceed as you began. 

Tr. I ask of you one thing, that you pity this woman, if this is 
the wallet of that slave dealer, as I suspect. I do not affirm this 
as a certainty, bat I think it is. 

Or, Do you see how the villain is laying his snares ? 

Tr, Permit me to speak, as I began. If this wallet belongs to 
that rascal whom I have named, the articles can be identified ; or- 
der him to show them to these girls. 

Gh'. What do you say? To show them? 

Dae. He asks but what is just — that the wallet be shown. 

Or. Nay, by Hercules, it is flagrantly unjust. 

Dae. Why, pray? 

Or. Because, if I show it, straightway they will declare that 
they recognize it. 

TV. Source of villainy, do you judge all men by yourself? 
Fount of perjury ! 

Ghr. I can grin and bear your abuse, if only my master sides 
with me. 

Tr. But now he's on the other side; he will get the truth out 
of the wallet. 

Dae, (Tb Gripus). Gripus, pay attention. ( To Trachalio. ) 
State briefly what you want. 

Tr, 1 have said truly ; but if you didn't understand I'll say it 
3 
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again. Both of these girls, as I said a short time ago, ought to 
be free. This maiden, when a child, was stolen from Athens. 

Or. Tell me what that has to do with the wallet, whether these 
women are slaves or free? 

2V. You scoundrel, you want everything told over again so that 
the day will slip away. 

Dde, Refrain from abuse, and tell me what I asked. 

2V. There ought to be a wooden casket in this wallet wherein 
are the tokens whereby she can recognize her parents ; with these 
trinkets she was lost at Athens when a child, as I said before. 

Gr. May Jupiter and the gods destroy you! What are you 
saying, hangman? What, are those girls dumb, that they can't 
speak for themselves? 

7>. They are silent on this account, because it is always better 
for a woman to be silent than talking. 

Gr. Then, by Pollux, you are neither man nor woman, judging 
by your speech. 

Til What do you mean? 

Or. Because neither talking or silent are you good. ( To Dae. ) 
Pray, am I to talk at all to-day? 

Dae. If you say one word more, I'll break your head. 

TV. As I began to say, old gentleman, I beg you would order 
this slave to return the casket to them. If he asks any reward 
for this, it shall be given. Whatever else there is in it he can have 
for himself. 

Gr. Now, at length, you say that, since you see it is my right. 
A while ago you claimed half. 

TV. Nay, now I claim it. 

Gr. I have' seen a kite fly around its prey, even when it could 
carry nothing off. 

Dae. Can't I check you without a beating? 

Gr. If he is silent, I will be silent ; if he speaks, let me speak 
in my own behalf. 

Dae. Give me now the wallet, Gripus. 

Gr. I will trust it to you, but on the condition that if none of 
those things are in it, it shall be returned. 

Dae, It shall be returned. 

Gr. Take it. \_He gives Daemones the wallet. 

Dae. Hear now. Palaestra and Ampelisca, what I say : Is this 
the wallet in which he said your casket was? 

Pa. Yes. 

Gr. By Hercules, I am undone. Straightway, before she saw 
it, she said that was the one. 

Pa. I will easily make this thing clear to you. There must be 
in this matter a wooden casket. I will call over the nkme of every- 
thing therein ; you will show nothing to me. If I shall speak 
falsely, I shall speak to no purpose. Then you will have for 
yourself whatever there is in it. But if I speak the truth, then I 
beg you, that my property may be returned to me. 
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Da£, That pleases me. I think you speak fairly. 

Or. By Hercules, I think she speaks very unfairly. What, if 
she is a sorceress or a witch, and shall mention truly the names 
of all things therein? Shall the witch have it? 

Dae. She'll not take it off, unless she speaks the truth. She'll 
act the witch in rain. Open the wallet then, that as soon as pos- 
sible I may know the truth. [Tbachauo opens the wallet. 

Or. He has it; it is open. Ah, I am lost! I see the casket. 

Dae. Is this it? [Daemones takes ovt the casket. 

Pa. It is. O, my parents, here I hold you enclosed. Here I 
have my hope and means of finding you stored away. 

Or. Then the Gods should be angry with you, whoever you 
are, for having boxed your parents up in such a narrow place. 

Dae. Gripus, come here; your interests are at stake. Ton, 
maiden, tell from where you are what is within this, and of what 
appearance it is ; mention everything. If, by Hercules, you shall 
make a mistake, you'll not be able hereafter to rectify it ; you will 
lose your labor in the attempt. 

Ghr. You ask simple justice. 

Tr. ( To Gkipus. ) By Pollux, he doesn't ask it of you, for you 
are unjust. 

Da>e. Speak now, girl. Gripus, pay attention and be quiet. 

Fa. There are trinkets in it. 

Dae, Yes, I see them. 

Chr. 1 am killed by the first shot ; hold on, don't show them. 

Dae. Of what sort are they? answer in order. 

Pa. First, a little golden sword engraved with letters. 

Dae. Tell me now, what letters are on that sword. 

Pa. The name of my father. Next was a small two-edged 
battle-ax, likewise golden, and also engraved. On the little ax 
was my mother's name. 

Dae. Stay. Tell me, .what is the name of your father on this 
sword? 

Pa. Daemones. 

Dae. Immortal gods where are my hopes? 

Or. Nay, rather, by Pollux, where are mine? 

Dae. Continue, I beg you, at once. 

Or. Softly, or g J to perdition. 

Dae. Speak, what is your mother's name on the little battle- 
ax? 

Pa. Daedalis. 

Dae. The gods desire my safety. 

Or. But my destruction. 

Dae. This must be my daughter, Gripus. 

Ghr. She may be for all I care (To Trachalio), may the gods 
destroy you who saw me to-day, and myself, fool that I was, not 
to look around a hundred times to take care that none saw me, be- 
fore I drew this from the water. 
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Pa, Then a little silver sickle and two little hands joined, and 
a windlass. 

Gt. Confound you with your pigs and swine. 

Pa. And a golden bulla that my father gave me on my birth- 
day. 

Dae. It is she, truly. I cannot be restrained from embracing 
her. Hail, my daughter ! I am your own father ; I am Dae- 
mones ; and here within is your mother, Daedalis. 

Pa. Hail, my unlooked-for father ! 

Dae. Hail ! with what pleasure I embrace you. 

Tr. It is pleasant that your piety has met its reward. 

Dae. Come, Trachalio, carry in the wallet. 

Tr. See the knavery of Gripus ; since you've had bad luck, I 
congratulate you, Gripus. 

Dae. Come, my daughter, let us go to your mother. She can 
more minutely examine the matter, for she took care of you, and 
knows all about you. 

Tr. Let us all go within, since we give joint assistance. 

Pa. Follow me, Ampelisca. 

Am. It is a pleasure to me that the gods befriend you. 

[Exeunt all hvJb Gripus. 

Or. Am I not a fool who drew out this wallet, to-day? or when 
I drew it out that I did not hide it? By Pollux, I thought my 
booty would be stormy, because I got it in a storm. What is 
better than that I go hang myself secretly for a while, at least, 
until this misery is over? 



ACTV. 

SCENE I. 

[^Enter DAEafONES.] 

Dae. Oh immortal gods I who is more fortunate than I, who have 
unexpectedly found my daughter? But, you women, why are you 
keeping Trachalio in the house there? Good! he's coming out 
now. [Enter Trachalio. 

Tr. Wherever Plesidippus is, I'll find him out and bring him to 
you at once. 

Dae. Tell him how this matter has turned out about my daugh- 
ter, and ask him to leave everything and come here. 

ZV. All right. 

Dae, Tell him that I'll give him my daughter for a wife. 

Tr. AU right. 

Dae, And that I know his father, and he is a kinsman of mine. 

Tr, All right. 

Dae, But hurry up. 

Tr, All right. 

Dae. Now have supper prepared here. 

Tr. AU right. 

Dae. Is everything all right? 

Tr, All right. But do you know what I want of you? I want 
you to remember what you promised, that I should be free to-day. 

Dae. All right. 

Tr, Prevail upon Plesidippus to set me free. 

Dae, All right. 

Tr. And let your daughter coax-him to ; she can easily get what 
she asks. 

Dae. All right. 

Tr. And let Ampelisca marry me when I am free. 

Dae. All right. 

2V. And let me experience a pleasing return for my acts. 

Dae. All right. 

TV. Is ever3rthing all right ? 

Dae. All right. Again I thank you. But make haste to the 
city immediately and hurry back here again. 

TV. All right. I'll be back soon ; meantime you get every- 
thing else ready that's needed. 

Dae. All right. (Exit Trachalio.) May Hercules all wrong 
this fellow with his all right so has he fiUed my ears with it. 
Whatever I spoke about, it was ** all right." 

(37) 
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SCENE n. 

[^Enter Gbipds.] 

Chr. How soon can I have a talk with yon, Daemones? 

Dae. What's the trouble, Gripus? 

Qr. About that wallet. If you're wise, don't be a fool; keep 
what good the gods give you. 

Dae, Does it seem right to you that I should call mine that 
which is another's? 

Qr. But didn't I find it in the sea? 

Dae. So much the better for him who lost it; but that doesn't 
n^ake the wallet any the more yours. 

Chr, That's the reason you're poor, because you're too awfully 
honest. 

Dae. O Gripus, Gripus, shall I conceal what's brought to me, 
when I know it belongs to somebody else ? Our Daemones can't 
do that sort of thing anyhow. It is proper for wise men always to 
look out for this, not to be partners in guilt with their slaves. I 
care nothing for money, except when I'm gaming. 

Or. I've seen actors in just that very way get oil wise saws 
and be applauded, when they recommended these fine morals to 
the people. But when afterwards everybody went home, no one 
acted in the way they advised. 

Dae. Go into the house ; don't be bothersome ; hold your 
tongue, I'll not give you anything ; don't you be mistaken. 

Or. Then I pray the gods that whatever there is in that wallet, 
whether gold or sUver, tiiat it may all go to the dogs. 

[Exit Gripus. 

Dae. This is the reason we have worthless slaves. Now I'll go 
in and offer sacrifice, and immediately after I'll have supper pre- 
pared for us. [Exit Daemokes. 

SCENE ni. 

[Enter Plesidippus and Trachalio.] 

PL Tell over all these things to me again, my soul, my Trach- 
alio, my freedman, my patron, nay more, my father. Has Pa- 
laestra found her father and mother? 

Tr. She's found 'em. 

PI. And is she my countrywoman? 

Tr. 1 think so. 

PI. And she's going to marry me? 

Tr. 1 guess so. 

PL Do you reckon that he'll betroth her to me, to-day? 

Tr. 1 reckon so. 

PI. Shall I congratulate her father because he has found her? 

Tr. 1 reckon. 

PL And her mother? 
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Tr. I reckon. 
PL What do you reckon? 
2V. I reckon what you ask. 
PL Say then at how much do you reckon it? 
TV. I? I reckon. 

PL Add up then ; don't always be reckoning. 
TV. I reckon. 
m. Shall I run to them? 
TV. I reckon. 

PL Or go so, more gently? 
TV. I reckon. 

PL Shall I also salute her when I come up ? 
TV. I reckon. 
PL And her father? 
Tr. I reckon. ^ 

PI, And her mother? 
TV. I reckon. 

PL What next? When I come shall I embrace her father? 
TV. I reckon not. 
PL Nor her mother? 
TV. I reckon not. 
PL What, not even her herself? 
TV. I reckon not. 

PL I'm out, he's lost his reckoning ; now he doesn't reckon 
when I want him to. 

TV. You're beside yourself ; follow me. 
PI, Lead me, my patron, where you please. 

[^Exeunt Plesidxpfus and Tbachauo. 



SCENE IT. 

[^EfUer Labbax.] 

La. What mortal lires to-day more unfortunate than I, whom 
Plesidippus has just had condemned before the judges? Pa- 
laestra has been awarded away from me. I'm ruined. Slave- 
dealers I think were begotten from joy ; everybody rejoices so, 
if any bad luck comes to a slave-dealer. I'll seek that other girl 
of mine here in the temple of Venus ; maybe I can get her away 
at least, what's left of my property. 

[^ErUer Gbipus. 

Or. (^Kot seeing Labrax). By Pollux, never shall you see 
Gripus alive till evening, unless that wallet is given back to me. 

La. I'm lost! Whenever I hear a wallet mentioned, I feel as 
though my breast were thumped with a club. 

6V. That rascal is free ; I who dragged the net in the sea, and 
caught the wallet — to me you refuse to give anything. 

La. Ye immortal gods ! this fellow's tfdk makes me prick up my 
ears. 
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Or, Oh Hercules ! I'll have this thing advertised everywhere in 
letters a cubit long, if any one has lost a wallet with a lot of gold 
and silver, let him come to Gripus. You shan't get oft with this 
as easily as you think for. 

La. By Hercules, I believe this man knows who's got my wallet. 
I must at him about it. Ye gods, aid me, I pray. 

Dae. (^from the house). Gripus, Gripus, domum i^eni. 

Chr. (^oDaemonbs within). Why do you call me in? I want 
to scour oil this spit here before the door. I think the thing must 
be made out of rust, and not iron ; the more I rub it, the redder 
and thinner it gets. This spit must be bewitched ; it wastes away 
in one's hands. 

La. (^addressing Gripus). Hail, young ma^i. 

Or. The gods befriend you with your shaven head ! 

La. What's going on? 

Chr. A spit is being scoured. 

L a. How's your health ? 

Gh. What's that to you? Pray, are you a medical man? 

La. No, by Pollux, I'm one letter more than a medicant. 

Or. Are you then a mendicant? 

La. You've just hit it. 

Or. You look like a beggar. But what's the matter with you? 

La. Why, last night I was cleaned out at sea, my ship was 
wrecked, and wretch that I am, I lost everything there was in it. 

Or. What did you lose? 

La. A wallet with a quantity of gold and silver. 

Or. Do you remember anything that was in that wallet that was 
lost? 

La. What's the good of talking about this thing now, since it's 
lost all the same ? 

Gr. But what if I know who has found it? I want to know 
the marks from you. 

La. There were eight hundred gold nummi in a pouch, and be- 
sides a hundred Philippean minal stowed in a leathern bag. 

Gr. (^aside). This is a rich find! I'll get a good deal out of 
this. The gods do look after men — I'll get olf from this well 
rewarded. It's plain the wallet belongs to this man. ( To Labrax). 
Go ahead, and let's know the rest. 

La. There was a full weight talent of silver in a purse, and be- 
sides, a bowl, a cup, a pitcher, a bucket, and a ladle. 

Gr. Ye gods! indeed, you had a splendid fortune. 

La. Sad and most wretched is that expression, ^' to have had, 
and to have nothing." 

Gr. What are you willing to give to any one who will find these 
things and bring them to you ? Pray, say quickly. 

La. Three hundred didrachms. 

Gr. Oh pshaw ! 

La. Four hundred. 

Gr. Nonsense. 
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La. Five hundred. 

Gr. Trash. 

La. Six hundred. 

Gr. What do you take me for? 

La. Well, I'll give you seven hundred. 

Gr. Your mouth burns. Now cool it off. 

La. I'll give you a thousand didrachms. 

Gr. You're dreaming. 

La. 1 won't give a bit more ; clear out. 

Gr. See here, by Hercules, if I go away from this place, I 
shan't be here. 

La. Will you take eleven hundred ? 

Gr. You must be asleep. 

La. Well, say how much you want? 

Gr. To spare you any further trouble, a talent, and not three 
obols less. Say whether you will or you won't. 

La. How's this? I see it's necessary. I'll give a talent. 

Gr. Come here then ; I wan't Venus to witness this. 

La. Command me in anything you like. 

Gr. Touch this altar of Venus. 

La. 1 am touching it. 

Gr. You must swear by this Venus. 

La. What shall I swear? 

Gr. What I bid you. 

La. Go ahead with the oath, whatever you like ; (o^tde), for 
the stock of perjury I have at home I need not pray anybody. 

Gr. Take hold of this altar. 

La. 1 have hold of it. 

Gr. Swear that you'll give me the money on the very same day 
that you get possession of the wallet. 

La. All right. 

Gr. Oh Venus of Cyrene, I call you to witness. 

La. Oh Venus of Cyrene, I call you to witness, 

Gr. If that wallet I lost in the ship. 

La. If that wallet I lost in the ship, 

Gr. I shall find safe again with the gold and silver. 

La. 1 shall find safe again with the gold and silver, 

Gr. And it shall come into my possession, 

La. And it shall come into my possession, 

Gr. Then I to this Gripus — say that and touch me. 

Lt,. Then I to this Gripus — I speak Venus that you may hear, 

Gr, Will immediately give a full talent of silver. 

La. Will immediately give a full talent of silver. 

Ghr. If you cheat, pray that in your business Venus may destroy 
your head and your life — {aside) and may she do it as soon as 
you have sworn. 

La. If I shall break this oath, O Venus, I pray you that all 
slave-dealers may be wretched. 

Ghr. (^aside.) So be it, whether you break it or not. (To 
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Labbax.) You stay here, and I'll bring out the old man; you 
ask him for your wallet right off. [^ExU Gripus. 

La. If he restores that wallet I wont pay him three obols to-day. 
What my tongue swears is at my discretion. But 1*11 keep still ; 
he's coming out now, and bringing the old man. 



SCENE V. 

[^Enter Gripus and Daemones.] 

Ghr. Come this way. Where is this slave-dealer? Here you, 
look here ; this man has your wallet. 

Dae. 1 have it, and I confess it's here. If it's yours you may 
have it. Everjrthing that was in it shall be kept unharmed for you. 
Take it, if it is yours. [^Gives him the wallet. 

La. Immortal gods ! it is mine. Hail, O wallet ! 

Dae. Is it yours ? 

La. Do you ask? By Hercules, if Jove himself had it, it would 
yet be mine. 

Dae. Ever3rthing in it is safe ; only one little casket was taken 
out with some toys, by which I have to-day found my daughter. 

La. What? 

Dae. The Palaestra whom you had has been found to be my 
daughter. 

La. Well done ! since this thing has turned out happily for you 
according to your mind, I'm glad of it. 

Dae. I can't easily believe that of you. 

La. But, by Hercules, that you may know I'm glad of it ; you 
needn't give me three obols for her, I make you a present of her. 

Dae. You act kindly, by Pollux. 

La. Nay rather, you do. 

Ghr. Here you, have you got the wallet? 

La. I have. 

Gr. Hurry up. 

La. Hurry up ? What for ? 

Gh*. To give me my money. 

La. 1 don't give you anjrthing, by Pollux, and I don't owe you 
anything. 

Or. What doings are these? You don't owe it? 

La. No, sir, by Hercules. 

Gr. Didn't you swear to me? 

La. I did swear, and I'll swear again, if it's any pleasure to 
me. An oath is for preserving property, not for losing it. 

Or. Give me a talent of silver, you perjurer ! 

Dae. Gripus, why are you calling for a talent? 

Gr. He swore to give it to me. 

La. It's my pleasure to swear ; are you the judge of my per- 
jury? 

Dae. What did he promise the money to you for? 
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Ghr. If I should return this wallet to hhn, he swore to give me a 
talent of silver. 

La. Provide some one for a judge, unless you have cozened 
me by an infamous fraud, or I am not yet twenty-five years old. 

Or. Take this one here for a judge. 

La. No, we must have some one else. 

Dae. I won't allow you to take this away from Gripus, unless 
I have condemned him. Did you promise money to this slave ? 

La. I confess, I did. 

Dae. What you promised my slave ought to belong to me. 
Slave-dealer, don't you think you can use a slave-dealer's faith 
here ; you can't do it. 

Or. Now do you think you have found a man whom you can 
cheat? Good money must be paid to me ; I'll give it over to this 
one right off, that he may set me free. 

Dae. Inasmuch therefore, as I have been liberal to you, and 
these things have been saved to you through my aid — 

Ghr. Nay, by Hercules, through mine, don't you say yours ! 

Dae. (^aside to Gripus). If you're sharp, you'll keep still. 
(To Labrax.) Then it is only fair for you to be liberal to me, 
well deserving it. 

La. Are you forsooth seeking my rights ? 

Dae. It's a wonder I don't seek from you your rights at your 
own peril. 

Gfr. I'm safe, the rascal's wavering; I foresee my freedom.* 

Dae. This one here found your wallet, he is my slave. Fur- 
thermore, I have preserved this for you with a great sum of 
money. 

La. 1 am grateful to you ; and as for that talent which I swore 
to this fellow here, there's no reason but that you should have it. 

Ghr. Here you, give it to me then if you're wise. 

Dae. Will you keep still or not? 

Gr. You're just pretending to plead my suit. By Hercules, 
you shan't cheat me out of this, if I did have to lose the rest of 
the find. 

Dae. You shall have a beating if you add another word. 

Gr. By Hercules you may kill me ! I'll never be silenced in any 
other way than by a talent. 

La. (7*6 Gripus). Indeed he is aiding you, keep still. 

Dae. Come this way, slave-dealer. 

La. All right. 

Or. Do this business openly now, I don't want any muttering 
nor whispering. 

Dae. Tell me, how much did you pay for that other little woman 
of yours, Ampelisca? 

La. A thousand didrachms. 

Dae. Are you willing for me to make you a handsome offer ? 

La. Certainly. 

Dae. I'll divide a talent — 
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La, All right. 

Dae. And you keep half for this other woman, that she may be 
free, and give half to this boy here. 

La, Very good. \_Pays Daemones a half talent. 

Dae. For that half I'll free Gripus, through whom you found 
your wallet, and I my daughter. 

La. You do well, I thank you much. 

Qt. How soon then is the money going to be given to me? 

Dae. The affair is settled Gripus, I've got the money. 

Gr. Yes, I know you've got it, but / want it, by Hercules ! 

Dae. Nothing of this goes to you and don't expect it. I want 
that you should give him a release from his oath. 

Chr. By Hercules, I'm done for ! Unless I hang myself, I'm 
lost. Never shall you cheat me again after this day. 

Dae. Sup here to-day, slave-dealer. 

La. All right ; I'm delighted with the invitation. 

Dae. Follow me within. Spectators I would invite you also to 
supper, if I had anything to give you, and there was enough at 
home for a feast, and I did not believe you had been invited else- 
where to supper. But if you are willing to give kind applause to 
this play, then do you all come and banquet with me sixteen 
years hence. You two shall sup here to-night. 

Gr. All right. 

All. Farewell, dear friends, now give applause 
And happy live by fate's fixed laws. 
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